'SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE'
Oman tells how in October, 1918, when the collapse of the
German army was impending, he discussed the future with two
well-informed foreign friends: 'Every prognostication which
we made as to the future of Europe has gone more or less
wrong.3
And in the history of Literature the same problem meets us.
Are we to look primarily for our well-marshalled table of causes,
or for the individual, producing something which had not been
foreseen? Did Wordsworth make the 'Romantic Revolt', or did
the 'Romantic Revolt3 make Wordsworth? The problem, which
came first, the hen or the egg, drove the ancient sage to suicide.
Fortunately, twenty years ago, that great teacher of English,
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, gave his answer to the problem:
Gentlemen, I would I could persuade you to remember that
you are English, and to go always for the thing, casting out
of your vocabulary all such words as 'tendencies', 'influences',
'revivals', 'revolts'. 'Tendencies' did not write The Canterbury
Tales; Geoffrey Chaucer wrote them. 'Influences5 did not
make The Faerie Queene; Edmund Spenser made it: as a man
called Ben Jonson wrote The Alchemist, a man called Sheridan
wrote The Rivals. . * *
So 'Q,' quotes a typical passage from Dr. George Brandes:
'The strongest tendency even of works like Byron's Don Juan
and Shelley's Cenci is in reality Naturalism. In other words,
Naturalism is so powerful in England that it permeates
Coleridge's Romantic supernaturalism, Wordsworth's Angli-
can orthodoxy, Shelley's atheistic spiritualism, Byron's re-
volutionary liberalism ... Keats's poetry is the most fragrant
flower of English Naturalism ... It is my intention to trace
in the poetry of England of the first decades of the [Nine-
teenth] century the course of the strong, deep, pregnant
current in the intellectual life of the country which ... pro-
duces a Naturalism dominating the whole of literature,
which from Naturalism leads to Radicalism ... Though
the connection between these authors and schools is not self-
evident, but only discernible to the understanding critical eye,
yet the period lias its unity, and the picture it presents,
1 Studies in Literature, First Series, pp. 74 etc. (Pocket edit).
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